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Or make meso. Cormposure is thy gift: 

And whether I devote thy gentle hours 

To books, to music, or the pocts’ toil 

I slight thee not, bur make thee welcome s:ill, 


As soon as that grateful and dewy coolness, eon- 
sequent from a burning day, is felt, then a solitary 
ramble, 

*¢ quite unseen 
“On the dry, smooth shaven green,” 


will contribute liberally both to profit and plea- 
sure. at that dubious hour, when * the glimmer. 
ing landscape fades on the sight, and all the air, 
a solemn stillness holds,” the mind is generally 
docile to the lessons of Reason, or alive to the im- 
pressions of Fancy. Even the austerity of tmeta- 
piysical morals bas allowed that castle building ts 
no vicious employment, and the aerial architects of 
this species of structure will discover in their twilight 
walks, excellent matciials for those ‘* houses not 
built with hands’” Evening isthe nurse of thought, 
and whether it be lively or scrious, the aid and fos- 
tering care it receives from Evening are the same- 
The gloom of twilight, it is averred by an excellent 
judge, 

Suits well the thoughtful, or unthinking mind, 

The mind contempiative, with some new theme 

Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. 


Nor are the advantagés of an evening’s*excursion 
eonfined within narrow bounds.’ The man ot busi- 
ness and the philosopher, as well as the idler and 
the poet, will find an hour or two alter sunset most 
propitious to. their respective voc:tions. he ab- 
sence of glaring light, the monotonous note of night 
birds, the low hum of “ the village trains” retiring 
to rest, the *‘ village cock, counting nights watches 
to his feathered dames,” all facilitate the progress 
of contemplation. 

Whatever urges us to be economical of our time 
is salutary; and a busy man of the the world, who 
well knewstheir value, enjoins upon his pupil an 
attention to minutes and quarters of hours. There 
are certain portions of the day which we are obliged 
to neglect. The time of repose is mere oblivion. 
In the morning, when we first awake, our minds, 
like our eyes, are half shut ; and, immediately after 
dinner, man inclines to stupidity and sleep, rather 
than to action. 

‘Yo many persons of restlessness, levity, and 
grosser dissipation, twilight is‘@'dull and awkward 
interval, which they are careless to improve, and 
zealous to destroy. “Through the dim obscurity of 
an evening hour, I have discerned more wofu! 
faces, than even on rainy or Fast days. Imstead of 
cresting the eve, as a sedate matron, and a_gentle 
friend, they have viewed her as a@hideotts hag, 
whom it was lawful, by any mode, to destroy. 
Now I thin’: | shall render some servicerto. this class 
of characters, if ican persuade them that -a@adusky 
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through all the Fairy S¢enes of Imagination. We 
may reflect usefully on the past, and ‘plan judicions- 
ly for the fature. To thisyseriously and reverently 
must be added, that duty, pious gratitude, the gra- 
vity and stillness of the hour, as though a general 
Ovison was offering, and Nature was on her Knees, | 
will all conspire to take ©ur’BETTER THOUGHTS | 
rise to HiM, to whom the duskiness of twilight, and 
the blaze of noon ate equal; who kindleth and 
seale‘h up the stars,” Who “ maketh Arcturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades,” who discovereth deep things 
out of darkness ;"avho “sheweth faithfulness every 
night,” no less than * loving’ Kindness in the morn- 
ing ;’’ who * sendeth forth. lightjs@nd it gocth,’’ 
und who calls i¢ again; and it obeyeth with fear, 
p——-  -- | ) . 
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SKETGH OF LoRD CHIEF JUSTIGE PEXDERTON OF 
a thes THE,KING’S BENCH. i, 

He was-a better’ practitioner, than a judges for 
being, ntade Chief Jastice ofthe King’s Bench, 
(Chavles 2d)yhe had a towering opinion of his own 
s2nse andywisdom, and rather made, than.declared 
law. He uSed'to say, that in making law he had 
outdone king,Jordsy and commons. This may 
seem strange to'those who do not consider.the pro 
pensity of almost all, to appear wiser than those 
who avent before them. His morals were indiffer- 
ent, for his beginnings were debauched,.and his 
study and first praetice in the”paoly wherevhe was 
confined for debt. There he made use of his feisure, 
and busied: himself with theseases of» his fzllow pri- 
sonérs, yhom he informed and advised so skilfully, 
that he was reputed the most notable fellow within 
those walls, and at length came*out a sharper at, 
the law. After that he proceeded to ‘Study and 
practice, until he was eminent and made a ser 
geant, and afterwards lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench. It was strongly suspected, that he was 
concernedwith Sir Robert Baldock in a cheat,,or 
fraudulent conveyance, in the case of Doyly’s seftle- 
ment. He was removed from his officgea little 
before the great cause of the quo warranto and the 
citysef London came to judgmenté»He never 
shewed' so much regard to law, as to his own will, 
and wa$jnotorious for hitde honesty, boldnéss, cun- 
nipz, and iacopteulabl@opiaion of himself. 
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ORIGINAL LETPERS FROM COW PER. 
(Continued. ] 
0 THE REV, YOUN NEWTON. 
| . Feb. 16, 1782. 
 Caraccivolisays—“ There is something very be- 
switching ii authorship, and that be who has once 





hour may be a very. valuablesone ; that it has no: 


lead aboutit; and thet, if they will go out, like the 
patriarch, and meditate at the eventide, they wilh 
find it one of the most profitable, portiuns of theday. 
The time is not so dark Butvelear vision may be 
epioyed of many glorious*and beautifulsobjects. 
“ Phe Stars, that five Heavet’s golden dloor;’’ the 
softened aspect of rising moons; the gorgeously 
paddy and purple clouds af) the dreoping® west ;”’ 
the brilliant twinkling ofthe Hinminous fipe fly ; the 
phosphoric glitter of many, a glow worm 5 white 
vapour from water remote, and ‘the umber d face 
of every mountain and valley are finer sights than 
~ avin the mawkish Tea Party, the painted Lheatre, 
or the public garden. Nor is the delight of the eyes 
the only gratnication. Where that soft moonlight, 
so vividly described by SHAKSPE AR By “Sleeps sweetly 
on the bank” we may 8it, 
=‘ And Jet the sounds’ of Music 
Greep in our ears.” , i 

Above all, we may exercise all the Powers of the 
Soul, and “ think dewn years to moments.” We 
Taay enicr uposr high thoughts elstruse, om tgain 


Written, will write agaif.’’ It*may be so—I can 
subscribe to the former part of his assertion from 
my own experience, having never found an 
amusement, among the many Ihave been obliged 
to. havewecours: to, that so wellansweved the pur- 
pose forwiich I used it. ‘The quieting and com- 
posing effegtof it was such, and so totally absorbed 
have Isometimes be&n in my rhyming occupation, 
that neither theepast, nor the future, (those themes 
which tome ave'so fruitful in regret at other times) 
had any loner’ share in my.centemplation. For 
this reason I wis’, and have often wished, since 
the fit left mae, that if»would scize me again; but 
hitherto Phave wished it in vaine I see no want 
of subjectay but I feel a total disability to discuss 
them.» VWVHether itis thus with other writers or 
not, Tam ignorant, but | should suppose my case 
in this respect, a little peculiar. The voluminous 
Writers, dt least, whose vein of fancy seems always 
to have’ been rich in proportion to their occasions, 
cannot have been so unlike, and so unequal to 
themselves. “There is this difference between my 
poztsiipand the generality of them-—they have been 





ignorant how much they have stood indebted t, 
almighty power, for the exercise of those taleng | 
they have supposéd theirown./W hereas I know i, 
know most perfectly, and am,perhaps to be tauehy , 
) it to the last, that my power to think, whatever ie 
| be, and consequently my power to compose, is, as. 

much as my outward form,,afforded te me by the” 
same-hand that makes me in any respeety tordifter - 
from a brute. This lesson, if not constantly. inci}. 
‘cated,. might perhaps be forgot, or at least tao 
slightly remembered. be am r 

Hh % oy W.C, 
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" tr . 
PO °THE REP: WILLIAM UNWIN, 
. , } ‘ Feb. 24, 1789. ¥ 

My dear friend, £1 should receive a Letter from 
you to. Ww, you must stilhvemember, that Tam 
not in Your.debt, having paid you by anticipation, 
—Knowihg that you take an interest in my publi. 
cation, and that you have waited for it with 5 
impatience, I write to inform you, that, if it is posit 
sible for a printer to be punctual, I shall’come forth | 
on the first of March. I have ordered two COpies 
toStock; one for Mr. John Unwin.—It is possible 
“after ally. that. my, book may come forth without g: 
preface. t ‘Newton has written (he could jp.» 
( write no,ether) a very sensible, ‘ag’ well as, 
every, friendly oneé ; and itis printed. ..But the book: 

seller;ymr7ho knows him well, and esteems him 
highly, is anxious *te have it cancelled, and with 
may consent, firstiobtained, has offered _to negociate 
that,matter with the ‘author. He" judges, that, 
though it wouldiser¥é to r8commend the volume to 
the religious, it would disgust the profane, and that 
there is in reality, no need of ang preface &t all. 
I have found Johnson @ very judicious man, on 
other occasions, and am therefore willing™that he 
should determine for mé@ upon this. 
: There are but few persons, to whom T present 
my book. Th. Lord Chancellor is one. I incloses 
in a packet sent by thigpOst to Johusison, a Lettertoy 
hiSaLordsfip, whieh avi!l accompany tie volume; 
and to youl enclose a copy-of it, because | know 
you Wilt have a frié@@ly cilriosiiy to see it. ‘An 
author is an impértant eharacter. Whatever his 
merits may.» be, the’ m@te circumstance of au- 
thorship warramit® his approach to persons, whom 
otherwise perhaps he could hardly address without 
being deemed impertiacht. Ble can do me no 
good. If T should happen to do him a little, I shall 
be a greater man than he. Ihave ordered a copy 
likewis@ to Mr. S. 

I hope John continues to be pleased, and to give 
pleasure. If he loves instruction, he has a tutor 
who can give him plentifully of what he loves ; and 
with his natural abilities, his progress must be such 
as you would wish. 






~~ 


W.C. 


Yours, 
TO LORD THURLOM. 
(Enclosed to Mr. Unwin.) 
Olney, Bucks, Feb. 25, 1782. 
Af; Lard, 
I make no apology for what I account a duty, 
I should offend against the cordiality of our former 
friendship, shouid T send a volume into the world, 
and forget how much I am bound to pay my pa 
ticuiar respects to your Lordship upon that occa 
sion: When we parted, you little thought ol 
hearing from me again; and I as little, that ! 
should iive to write to you, still Jess, that I should 
wait on you in the capacity of an author. 
Among the pieces I have the honour to send; 
there is one, for which I must intreat your pardo?. 
I mean that, of which your Lordship is the subject 
The best excus: I cam make is, that it flowed almest 
spontaneously from the affectionate remembrance 
of a connexion that did me so much henour- 
As to the rest, their merits, if they have any; and 
their defects, which are probably more than | a 
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aware of, will neither of them escape your notice. 
But where thcre is much discernment, there is 
wenerally much candour; and T commit myself 
“nto your Lordship’s hands with the less anxiety, 
being well acquainted with yours. — 

If my first visit, after so long an interval, should 

ave neither a troublesome, nor adull one, but es- 
ecially, if not altogether an unprofitable one, ‘ome 
tult puncttit. 

{ have the honour to be, though with»very dif- 
frent impressions Of some subjects, yet with the 
ame sentiments of affection and esteem as ever, 
your Lordskip's faithful, and most cbedicnt hum- 
ble servant, 

W.C. 


70 TAIZ REV. SOHN NEWTON; 


February, 1782. 
My dear Friend, 
I enclose Johnson's Letter upon the subjeet of 
the preface, and would send you my reply to itif I 
had kepta copy. This however was the purport 
of it. That Mr. , whom I described, as you 
described him to me, had made a similar objection, 
but that being willing to hope that two or three 
pages of sensible matter, well expressed, might 
possibly go down, though of a religious cast, I was 
resolved to believe him mistaken, and_to pay no 
regard to ite ‘That Azs judgment hewever, who by 
his occupation is bound to understand what will 
promote the sale of a book, and what will hinder it, 
seemed to dcserve moreattention. That therefore; 
according to his own offer, written on a small slip 
of paper now lost, I should be obliged to him if he 
would state his difficulties to yon; adding, that I 
need not inform Aim, who is so well acquainted with 
you, that he would find you easy to be persuaded 
to sacrifice, if necessary, what you had written, to 
the interests of the book. I find he has had an 
interview with you upon the occasion, and your 
behaviour in it has verified my prediction. What 
course he determinés upon, I do not know, nor am 
] at all anxious about it. It is impossible for me 
however, to be so insensible of your kindness in 
writing the preface, as not to be desirous of defying 
all contingencies, rather than .entertain a wish to 
suppress it. It will do me henour in the eyes of 
those whose geod opiniun is indeed an honeur, and 
if it hurts me in the estimation of others, I cannot 
help it; the fault is neither yours ner mine, but 
theirs. If a minister’s is a more splendid charac- 
ter than a poet’s, and I think nobody that under- 
stands their value can hesitate in deciding that 
question, then undoubtedly the advantage of having 
our names united in the same volume, is all en my 
side. 
We thank you for the Fast-sermon. I had net 
read two pages before I exclaimed—the man has 
read Expostulation. But though there is a strong 
resemblance between the two pieces, in point of 
matter, and sometimes the very same expressions 
are to be met with, yet I soon recollected, that on 
such a theme, a striking coincidence of both might 
happen without a wonder. I doubt not that itds 
the production of an honest man, .it carries withut 
an air of sincerity and-zeal, that is net casitytonfi- 
terfeited. But though T can sce no reason, why Kings 
should not hear somctiines of their faults, aswell es 
other men, I think I sce many good enes why they 
should not be reproved so publicly. [t can hardly 
be done with that respect which is due to their 
office, on the part of the author, or without ireur- 
ring a spirit of unmannerly censure in his readers. 
His Majesty too perhaps might answer—my owh 
Personal feelings, and ofences, I am ready to con- 
less, but were 1 to foliow your advice, and cashier 
the profligate from my service, Where must I seek 
men of faith, and trué Ohristian piety, qualified by 
hature and by edueatiény to succeed them? Busi- 
hess must be done, men of business alone can do it, 
ad good men are rarely found, under that deserip- 
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tion. When Nathan reprored David, he did not 
employ an herald, or accompany his charge with 
the sound of the trumpet; nor can I think the wri- 
ter,of this sermon quite justifiable in exposing the 
king’s faults in the sight of the peopic- 

Your answer respecting Atua is quite satisfec- 
tory, and gives me much pleasure. I hate eliering 
though I never refuse the task when prepricty seems 
to enjoin it; and an alteration in this insiance, ii I 
am not mistaken, would have been singularly dif- 
‘ficult. Indeed, when a piece Las been finished two or 
threeyears, and an authomfinds,eccasion to amend, 
or make an addition to it, it is not casy to fail 
upon the very vein from which he crew his idezs 
in the first instance, but either a different turn cf 
thought er expression, will betray the patch, and 
convince a reader of Ascernment, that it haus been 
cobbled and varnished. ' 

Our love to you both, and to the young Euplhire- 
syne; the old lady of that name being long since 
dead, if she pleases she shall fill her vacant office, 
and be my muse hereafter. 


Yours, my dear sir, W.C. 


70 THE REY. FYOHN NEWTON. 


March 6, 17892. 


Is peace the nearer because our patriots have 
resolved that it is desirable? Will the victory they 
have gained in the House of Commons be attended 
with any other? Do'they expect the same success 
on otheroccasions, and having once gained a ma- 
jority, are they to be the majority forever? —These 
are the questions we agitate by the fire-sice in an 
evening, without being able to come to any certain 
conclusion, partly I suppose, because the subject is 
in itself uncertain, and partly because we are not 
furnished with the means of understanding it. I 
find the politics of times»past, far more intelligible 
than those of the present.» ‘Time has thrown light 
upon what was obscure, and decided what was am- 
biguous. The characters of great men, which are 
always mysterious while they live, are ascertained 
by the faithful historian, and soener or later receive 
theirywages of fame or infamy, according to their 
true deserts. How have I seen sensible and learn- 
ed men, burr incense to the memory of Oliver 


in the avorid, the dignity-of the British Empire 
during the interregnum. <A-¢entury past before 
that idol, which seemed to be of gold, was proved 
to be a wooden one. The fullecy however was at 
leneth detected, and the honouroaf that detection 
has fallen to the share of awoman. I do net know 
whether you have read Mrs. Macaulay’s history of 
that period. She has handled him more reughiy 
than the Scots did at the battle of Dunbar. He 
would have thought it little worthhis whiléto have 
broken through all obiigations divine and human, 
to have wept crocodile’s tears, and wrapt himsé 
up in the obscurity ofsspeeches that nobody could 
understand, could he have fores€én that in the en- 
suing century, alady’s scissors weuld clip his Jaurels 
close, aud expose his naked vilfany to the seorn.of 
alt posterity. “Thishowever has been i ta 
and so efivetually, that I suppose fttis Rot’in the 
power of the most artificial management 46 Make 
them grow again. Even the sagacious of mankind 


luded; so blind, that a tyrant shall be mistaken for 
a true patriot: true patriots (such, wére®thes Lone 
Parliament) shall be abhorred as tyrants, afd almost 
“whole nation shall dream that they. havesthé full 
enjoyment of liberty, for years after such a cont 
plete knave as Oliver shallshave stolen it comp]étely 
fromethem. I am indebted for all this show. cf 
historical knowledge’to Mr, Bull, who has Tent me 
five volumes of the werk | mention. I was willing 
to display it while I have it; in a twel¥emonth’s 





time, I shall remember almost nothine of the 
matter, ny W.C. 
[ To be Continues] : 
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With respect fo Madame de Girienan, 


entirely with the editor. She wes a wit, full of 
affectation, spoiled by the blind tenderness of her 
mother, and by the incessant flattery which her 
beauty, much more than her merit excited. She 
was extremely infatuated in favour of Descartes, 
and imagined that she possessed the right of treat- 
ing all'tke human race with contempt, because her 
head was stuffed with metuphysics and false rea- 
sonings. We regret, nay we are mortified, that, 
fora being of this kind, Madame de Sévigné should 
have run into such expense of delicacy, of love, of 
adoration, and that her genius should have been 
entirely consecrated to the worship of such an idol: 
but she wes’a mother; her daughter was beauiiful, 
possessed wit, and passed for a prodigy of science. 
This was sufficient to inspire a passion in a wean 
of so ardent an imagination as Madame de Sévigné, 
who, being left a widew at an early period, was 
importuned by her heart, and tormented with the 
necessity of loving... This passion having become 
extreme, was the occupation and the misfortune of 
her life. She was cruelly punished for not having 
known how to confine maternal, love within the 
bourds of wisdom; for having profaned by excess 
and folly, the most ligitimate sentiment of nature, 
and that sacred character of motier, at the same 
time so respectable and so pleasings Her tender- 
ness was a senseless, a inordinate passion; and, 
perhaps, had she been more reasonable, she would 
not have been so prolific of turns and of expressions 
to paint it. [Eloquence is the child of the passions ; 
had there becn more moderation in her sentiments, 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters would haye been less 
charming; but she would have been more happy. 
Genius is always too dear, when we purchase it ag 
the expense of our tranquility and happiness. 

The love of Madame de Sévigné for her daugh- 
ter, is marked with all the symptoms of the delini- 
um,_and even of the idolatry of lovers. It has ita 
flattery, its adoration, its raptures, its transports, Its 
inconstancy, and its tempests; it 1s irritated. 
appeased ; it alternately censures and EXCUSES 5 it 
sometimes evinces suspicien and distrust, but more 
frequently a blind coniidence: sometimes is peevish 
and makes captious comments on a single word ; 
at others indulgent, full of security, flattering itself 
with allusions, using entreaty, but never command- 
ing; always more afflicted than irritated at an 
offence, and knowing ne other anger tian that of 
orief. ig 

Madame de. Sévignd was a devotee, not because 
it was then fashionable to be so, but by a natural 
consequence of the sensibility of her soul. She 
experienced thatthe weakness of humanity needs 
the stipportiof religious principles. 4 his cevotion 


_ féld wpliice among her affections; the dogma ot 


mProyidetice.was ber pillow: on it she reposed ; 


hehe found consolgtian inwat for every mis.ortune. 
‘ All-herjoys, all’ her sufferings, every thing waich 


ascribed to Provi- 

With her Pro- 
yidende’she explained every thing; ¢xtrigated her- 
| gelf fromevery difficulty jepenctrated the mysteries 
of hitman affairs. ilenpesignation did not destroy 
hersensibilityy but it regulated it, and poured balm 
into the mest cruel wounds: her goul, after hav iD 
becn agitated by those first emotions, against whica 
it isimpossible tq defend ourselves on extraorat- 
nary o¢@agions, was gvadually calmed by the opini- 
on, that a susericr power had so willed it. OG Pro- 
videncc! she exclaimed, @o what te you may secm 


ssurprised or afilicted her weve 
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vivacity of imagination, this sprightly, acute, deli- 
cate taste, she delighted in the most serious and 
profound works. She listened with as much plea- 
sure to a sermon, as to a comedy; she read a 
thes!logical treatise, as she would a romance. 

Madame de Sévigné was not merely a devotee. 
She had adopted the most austere system of deve- 
tion, and apparently the most perfect. Women, 
because they ate weak, devote themselves with 
more ardour to extravagant practices and opinions. 
It has been remarked that, in the convents of 
females, there was greater austerity of manners, 
and much more rigour of government than in those 
of the men. Finally, it must be confessed, that 
Madame de Sévigné wasa Jansenist. It is difficult 
to believe this of a handsome woman, who should 
naturally have been more attentive to the graces of 
her mind and person, than to saving grace: but her 
letters do not permit us to doubt on this subject, 
and her editor admits the charge. 


What constitutes, in my opinion, one of the prin- 
cipal charms of Madame de Sévigné is, that in her 
letters she is always a woman; never an author, 
never a pedant, never a literary female. She is 
always a woman of the world, who, although pos- 
sessing superior understanding and talent, of which 
she seems unconscious, preserves all the foibles, all 
the littlenesses of hersex. It has been said that to 
perform the duties of our station, it is necessary 
that we should have those ridiculous peculiarities 
which belong to it. We should know how to be, 
in appearance what we really are, and a woman 
always loses by attempting to be a man. She re- 
nounces the advantages of her own sex, and cannot 
enjoy those which belong to ours. Madame de 
Sévigné does not resemble Madame de Grignan, 
who had made herself a child of Descartes, or rather 
who, of a fine woman, had made a wretched me- 


taphysician, discoursing on the indefectibility of 


matter and inconvertible negations. Her mother 
speaks of books, of authors, and the sciences, with 
the sprightliness and levity of a charming woman ; 
sometimes wildly and incorrectly. So much the 
better, for it is not her business to judge of these 
things so learnedly. 


Her opinions are nothing but affections; Cor- 
neille transports her, becatise his tragedies are the 
admiration of her youth, and of her more advanc- 
ed age: his styte is antiquated, bombastic, decla- 
matory; of what consequence is that? it brings 
to her recoilection the days of her yeuth. Racine 
reminds her of her age; Racine is the poet of la 
Champmeleé, the mistress of her son: Racine will 
not last, in a few years the world will be as much 
disgusted with him as with coiice. And besides, 
Racine attributes weakness to women, Corneille 
gives them virtues ; for the honour of the sex, Cor- 
neille oug!:t to be preferred.” Madame de Sivigné 
was very fond of long romances, fa which love was 
treated methodically, and with dignity; she had a 
taste for lofty sentiments, for the noble passions ; 
this was an efiect of her education, for the affected 
female pedants of that time, were lofty.and con- 
strained. 
Bussy, her beroism was Tather speculative than 
practical. “This Bussy was"a Very wicked jestef, 


who had almost as much witas his cousin, but ine] Gess the Psalms of David, the Song of Solemon, 
finitely less imaginaticn, ease and genuineitalent® 4 ; 


Madam de Sévigné was for some time 
‘ ~ F Pa BE 
pondence with him, but in that correspond ce, She 
neyer scems to be at her ease; herletters, alfhouj 
always charming, evince a certain constramtl mM 
see that if she has pardoned ‘is mischievous sab 
she still remembers, them? ae a, ie 
The new edition, modelled after thatwof_.1790, 
possesses the adwantage of a.betterstypographical 







execution; the rubbish of useless prefaces has been, 


retrenched; and we are richly compensated for 
this verdiage-by a short preface of M. dela Harpe, 
and particularly by some excellent reflections of 


M. de Vauxcelles, on the letters of Madame de ees This Test 


| Sévigné. The editor frequently displays the grace, 


| of composition, placed at the head of the tenth 
| volume, is one of the most agreeable of those 
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the amiable ease, and happy negligence of her 
whose character he has so welldrawn. This piece 


which have flowed from the pen of the author, It 
is of itself sufficient to recommend this new edition 
to the attention of all persons of taste. 


[The name cf Goipsmiru is always a sufficient pass- 
port to secure the attention of every polite scholar. 
But the intrinsic merit of the ensuing essay will chal- 
lenge the atreution of all, who are emulous of a bet- 
ter style, and purer principles of taste, than can be 
found in SYu/y Orations, or the works of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. } 


[Continued from page 182.] 


Having communicated our sentiments touching 
the origin of Poetry, by tracing Tragedy and 
Comedy to their common source, we shall now 
endeavour to point out the criteria, by which poe- 
try is distinguished from every other species of 
writing. In common with other arts, such as 
Statuary and Painting, it comprehends imitation, 
invention; composition, and enthusiasm. Imita- 
tion is indeed the basis of all the liberal arts: in- 
vention and enthusiasm constitute genius, in what- 
ever manner it may be displayed. Eloquence of 
all sorts admits of enthusiasm. Tully says, an 
erator should be vehemens ut procella, excilatus ut 
torrens, incensus ut fulmen; tonat, fulgurat, et rapii- 
dis Eloquentiae fluctibus cuncta frroruit et frroturbat. 
“ Violent as a tempest, impetuous as a torrent, 
and glowing intense like the red bolt of heaven, he 
thunders, lightens, overthrows, and bears down all 
before him, by the irresistible tide of eloquence.” 
This is the mens divinior atque os magna sonaturum 
of Horace. ‘This is the talent, 





Meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus. 


With passions not my own who fires my hart; 
Who with unreal terrors fills my breast, 
As with a magic influence possess’d. 


Wre are told, that Michael Angelo Buonaroti used 
to work at his statues in a fit of enthusiasm, during 





. ° — . 
If, however, wer believe her cousin 


Scopres-"| sodies, to Be found in different parts of, the Old 
| Destathent ; some of them the immediate produc- 
: Vine iispiration: Witness the Celtic frag-, 
ments which gersgptely appeared in sthe® English), 
hdanguag and are*certainly repléte with poctical,, 


which he made the fragments of the stone fly about 
him with surprising violence. The celebrated 
Lully being one day blamed for setting nothing to 
music but the languid verses of Quinault, was ani- 
mated with the reproach, and running ina fit of 
enthusiasm to his harpsicord, sung in recitative 
and accompanied four pathetic lines from the Iphi- 
eenia of Racine with such expression, as filled the 
hearers with astonishment and horror. 

‘hough versification be one of the criteria that 
distinguish poetry from prose, yet it is not the sole 
| taark of distinction. Were the Histories of Poly- 
bius and Livy simplyaturned into verse, they would 
not become poems ; because they would”be desti- 
‘tute of ingle batthes, embellishments, and fights 
of immfgingtion, which display the poct’s art and 
invention. On the other hand, we-have many pras® 
ducfions that justly lay claim to the title of poctry, 
without having the advantage of versifi€ation ; .wit- 


——————— 





| with many beautiful hymns, descriptions, and‘thap- 


tion of 
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it) But though good versification alone 





| spirit, but it. seldom rises ,Abeye me diocrity ; 
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as Elorace says, 


Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non- Du, nonconcessére columnae 


But God and man and tetter’d post denies 
That Poets ever are of middling size. 


How is that beautiful Ode, beginning with « J. 
tum et tenacem frrofositi virumy,” chilled and tamed 
by the following translation: 


He who by principle is sway’d, 

In truth and justice still the same, 
Is neither of the crowd afraid, 
Tho’ civil broils the state inflame; 
Nor to a haughty tyrant’s frown will stoop, 

Nor toa raging storm, when all the winds are up. 


Should nature with convulsions shake, 
Struck with the fiery bolts of Jove, 
The final doom and dreadful crack 
Canuot his constant courage move. 


That long Alexandrine—“ Nor to a raging storm, 
when all the winds are up,” is drawling, feeble, 
swoln with a pleonasm or tautology, as well as de. 
ficient in the rhyme; and as for “ the dreadfy 
crack” in the next stanza, instead of exciting ter. 
ror, it conveys a low and ludicrous idea. How 
much more elegant and energetic is this paraphase 
of the same Ode, inserted in one of the volumes 
of Hume’s History of England! 


The man whose mind, on virtne bent, 

Pursues some greatly good intent 
With undiverted aim, 

Serene beholds the angry crowd; 

Nor can their clamours tierce and loud 
His stubborn honour tame. 


Nor the proud tyrants fiétcest threat, 
Nor storms that from their dark retreat 
The lawless surges wake; 
Nor Jove’s dread bolt that shakes the pole 
‘The firmer purpose of his soul 
With all its power can shake. 


Should Nature’s frame in ruins fall, 

And Chaos o’er the sinking ball 
Resume primaeval sway, 

His courage Chance and Fate defies, 

Nor feels the wreck of earth and skies 
Obstruct its destin’d way. 


If poetry exists independent of versification, it 
will naturally be asked, how then is it to be distin- 
guished? Undoubtedly by its own peculiar expres- 
sion: it has a language of its own, which speaks. so 
feclingly to the heart, and so pleasingly to the im- 
agination, that its meaning cannot possibly be mis- 
understood by any person of delicate sensations. 
It is a species of painting with words, in which the 
figuresare happily conceived, ingeniously arranged, 
affectingly expressed, and recommended with all 
the warmth and harmony of colouring: it consists 
of imagery, description, metaphors, similes, and 
sentiments, adapted with propriety to the subject, 
so contrived and executed as to sooth the car, sur- 
prise and delight the fancy, mend and melt the 
heart, elevate the mind, and please the uinderstand- 
mg, according to Flaccus: 

Ce “ae Ps “ 
Ay prodesse volunt, aut delettare poetae; 
Aut simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae. 


Poets would profit or delight mankind, 


And with th’ amusing show th’ instructive join'd. 
ge 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorum delectando, pariterque monendo. 


Profit and pleasure mingled thus with art 
To sooth the fancy and improve the heart— 





ot_constituté’ poetry, bad versification’ aloy 
certaily déprade and render disgustful the sublim- 
eSt Séntiments and finest flowers of imagination. 
Fhis humiliating +984 of bad verse appears- in 
many«translations of the anci ets; in Oxilby’s 
Hotner, Trapp's Virgil, Ao rssen in Creech’s 
Tadced is not wholly devoid of 
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Tropes and figures are likewise liberally used in 
rhetoric; and some of the:moast celebrated orators 


have owned themsélyes miuéh indebted to the poets: 
Theophrastus expressly f ends the poets for 
this purpose... From fheitpsotirce the spirit and 





| energy, the pathetic, the-sublimey’ and the beaut 
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ful, are derived.* But these figures must be more 

* «ngly used in rhetoric than in poetry, and even 
+ mingled with argumentation, and a detail of 
+ altogether different from poetical narration, 
The poets instead of simply relating the incident, 
strikes off a glowing picture of the scene, and ex- 
hibits it in the most lively colours to the eye of the 
imagination...“ It is reported that Homer was blind 
says Tully in his lusculan Questions,) yet his 
etry is no other than painung. W hat country, 
what climate, what ideas, battles, commotions, and 
contests of men, as well as of wild beasts, has he 
not painted in sucha manner as to bring before our 
eyes those very scenes, which he himself could 
not behold!”"t We cannot therefore subscribe to 
the opinion of some ingenious critics, who have 
blamed Mr. Pope for deviating in some instances 
fom the simplicity. of Homer, in his translation 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. For example, the Gre- 
cian bard says simply, the sun rose; and his trans- 
jator gives us a beautiful picture of the sun rising. 
Homer mentions a person who played upon the 
re; the translator sets him before us warbling to 
the silver strings. If this be a deviation,. it is at 
the same time an improvement. Homer himself, 
4s Cicero observes above, is full of this kind of 
painting, and particularly fond of description, even 
in situations where the action seems to require 
haste. Neptune, observing from Samothrace the 
jiscomfiture of the Grecians before Troy, flies to 
theirassistance, and might have been wafted thither 
in half a line: but the bard describes him, first, 
descending the mountain on which he sat ; second- 
ly, striding towards his palace at A.gae, and yoking 
his horses; thirdly, he describes him putting on 
his armour; and lastly, ascending his car, and 
driving along the surface of the seas Far from 
being disgusted by these delays, we are delighted 
with the particulars of the description. Nothing 
can be more sublime than the circumstance of the 
mountain’s trembling beneath the footsteps of an 
immortal : 





Teeued” spice maxon nas urn 
Nooo um’ abaverosss More dawrG sorte. 


But his passage to the Grecian fleet is altogether 
fansporting. 


By 3° thaay emi xvuar’ &e. 


He mounts the car, the golden scourge applies, 
He sits superior, and the chariot flies; 

His whirling wheels the glassy surface sweep: 
Th’ enormous monsters, rolling o’er the deep, 
Gambol around him on the wat’ry way, 

And heavy whales in aukward measures play: 
The sea subsiding spreads a level plain, 

Exults and crowns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his coursers fly ; 

The wand’ring waters leave his axle dry.— 


With great veneration for the memory of Mr. 
Pope, we cannot help objecting to some lines of 
this translation. We have no idea of the sea’s 
exulting and crowning Neptune, after it had sub- 
sided into a level plain. ‘There is no such image 
inthe original. Homer says, the whales exultedy 
aid knew or owned their king; and. that the sea 
parted with joys yubover de Seraece 2. isle. Nei- 


ther is there a word of the wondering waters: we. 


therefore think the Ithes might be thus altered to 
advantage. 


They knew and own’d the monarch of the main: 

The sea subsiding spreads a level plain : 

The curling waves before his coursers fy: 

The parting surface leaves his brazen axle dry. J 
ae 


* 


a 





‘* Namque a® his (scilicet poetis) et,in rebus spiritus, 
ttin verbis sublimitas, et in affectibus motus omnis, et 
Npersonis decor petitur. Quintilian, |. x. 

t Quae regio, quae ora, quae species formae, quae 
gna, qui malus hominum, qui ferarum, non ita expic- 
re ut quae ipse non viderit, nos ut videremus, affe- 

my ; 
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Besides the metaphors, similes, and allusions of 
poetry, there is an infinite variety of tropes, or turns 
of expression, occasionally disseminated through 
works of genius, which serve to animate the whole, 
and distinguish the glowing effusions of real inspi- 
ration from the cold efforts of mere science. These 
tropes consist of a certain happy choice and arrange- 
ment of words, by which ideas are artfully disclosed 
in a great variety of attitudes; of epithets, and com- 
pound epithets; of sounds collected in order to echo 
thesenscconveyed; of apostrophes; and above all, the 


enchanting use of the prosopopoeia, which is a kind 


of magic, by which the poet gives life and motion 
to every inanimate part of nature. Homer, des- 
cribing the wrath of Agamemnon, in the first book 
of the Iliad, strikes off a glowing image in two 
words : 


—orce F of mugs yaurilourls sizlyy. 
—And from his eye-balls flash’d the living fire. 


This indeed is a figure, which has been copied by 
Virgil, and almost all the poets of every age— 
oculis micat acridus ignis—ignescunt irae: auris 
dolor osstbus ardet. Milton describing Satan in Hell, 
Says, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eye 

That sparkling blaz’d!— 


—He spake: and to confirm his words ontflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims. The sudden d/aze 

Far round z//umin’d Hell— 


There are certain words in every language par- 
ticularly adapted to the poetical expression ; some 
from the image or idea they eonvey to the imagi- 
nation ; and some from the effect they have upon 
the ear. The first are truly figurative; the others 
may be called emphatita/—Rollin observes, that 
Virgil has upon many occasions poetized (if we 
may be allowed the expression) a whole sentence 
by means of the same word, which is fendere. 


Ite meae, felix quondam pecus, ite capellae. 
Non ego vos posthac, viridi projectus in antro, 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo. 


At ease reclin’d beneath the verdant shade, 
No more shall I behold my happy flock 
Aloft Sang browsing on the tufted rock. 


Here the word fendere wonderfully improves the 
landscape, and renders the whole passage beatifull ® 
picturesque. The same figurative verb.we mect 
with in many different parts of the Eneid. 


Hi summo in fluctu pendent, his unda debiscens 
Terram inter fluctus aperit. 


& These on the monatain billow Jung; to those 
The yawning waves the yellow sand disclose. 


In this instance, the words fendent and dehiscens, 
hung and yawning, are equally poetical. Addiscn 
seems to have had this passage in his eye, when 
he wrote his Hymn, which is inserted in the Spec- 
tator : 


—For though in dreadful worlds we dung, 
High on the broken wave. 


And in another piece of a like nature, in the same 
collection : ’ 


Thy Providence my life sustain’d 
And all my wants redress’d, 
When inthe silent womb I lay, 
7 And dung upon the breast. 


Shakspeare, in his admired description of Dover 
cliff, uses the same expression: 


—half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 


Nothing can be more beautiful than the follow 
ing. picture, in which Milton has introduced the 
same expressive tint ; 
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—he, on his side 
Leaning half rais’d, with looks of cordial love 
Hurg over her enamour’d 





We shall give one example more from Virgil, 
to show in what a variety of scenes it may appear 
with propriety and efiect. In describing the pro- 
gress of Dido’s passicn for Alneas, the poet says, 


Jliacos iterunm demens avcire labores 
Exposcit, pencetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 


The woes of Troy once more she begg’d to hear; 
Once more the mournful tale employ’d his tongue, 
W hile in fond rapture on his lips she Sung. 


The reader will perceive in all these instances 
that no other word could be substituted with equal 
energy; indeed no other word could be used with- 
out degrading the sense, and defacing the image. 

There are many other verbs of poetical import 
fetched from nature, and from art, which the poet 
uses to advantage, both in a literal and metaphoti- 
cal sense; and these have been always translated 
fur the same purpose from one language to ano- 
ther: such as guwasso, concutio, cio, suscite, lenio, 
sdevio, mano, fluo, ardeo, mico, aro, to shake, to 
wake, to rouse, to sooth, to rage, to flow, to shine 
or blaze, to plough—Quassantia ‘tectum mina 
fEneas casu, concussus acerbo—/Ere ciere viros, 
Martemque accendere cantu—/Eneas acuit Martem 
et se Suscitat zra—Jnifixm lenite clamorem—Leni- 
bant curas—Ne saevi magna sacerdos—Sudor ad 
imos manabat solos—Susfiensacgue diu lachrymae 
fluxere fier ora—Juvenali ardebat amore—Micat 
aereus ensis—Nullum maris aequor arandum. It 
will be unnecessary to insert examples of the same 
nature from the English poets. : 

The words we term ematical, are such as by 
their sound express the sense they are intended to 
convey; and with these the Greek abounds, above 
all other languages, net only from its natural co- 
piousness, flexibility, and significance, but also 
from the variety of its dialects, which enables a 
writer to vary his terminations occasionally as the 
nature of the subject requires, without offending 
the most delicate ear, or incurring the imputa- 
tion of adopting vulgar provincial expressions. 
Every smatterer in Greek can repeat 


By 0’ axswy mrupe Sive worvdrcscooro Saracens, 


in which the two last words wonderfully echo to 
the sense, conveying the idea of the sea dashing 
on the shore. How much more significant in sound 
than that beautiful image of Shakspeare— 


‘‘ The sea that on th’ unnumber’d pebbles beats.” 


And yet, if we consider the strictness of propriety, 
this last expression would seem to have been se- 
lected on purpose to concur with the ether circum- 
stances, which are brought together to ascertain 
the vast height of Dover cliff: for the poet adds, 
“cannot be heard so high.” The place where 
Gloster stood was so high above the surface of the 
sea, that the PaAdcisbes, or dashing, could not be 
heard; and therefore an enthusiastic admirer of 
Shakspeare might with some plausibility affinn, 
the poct had chosen an expression in which that 
sound is not at all conveyed. 

In the very same page of Homer’s Hiad, we meet 
with two other striking instances of the same sort 
of bexuty. Apollo, incensed at the insults his 
priests -had sustained, descends from the top of 
Olympus, with his’ bow and quiver rattling on his 
shoulder as he moved along: 


“Exrayeard aj ois em’ wpewys 


Here the sound of the, word ’ZxAeyZev admirably 
expresses the clanking of armour: as the third 
line after this surprisingly imitates the twanging of 
a bow. 

Ativn 34 xrdayyn yerver xpyuptose Bioses 


In shrill-ton’d murmurs sung the twanging bow. 
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Many beauties of the same kind are scaitered 
through Homer, Pindar, and Theocritus, such as 
the Sowssice pcriroe, susurrans aficula; the adv 
Witipiopn dulcem susurrum ; and the psrcdiles for 
the sighing of the pine. 

The Latin language teems with sounds adapted 
to every situation, and the English is not destitute 
of this significant energy. We have the cooing 
turtle, the sighiag reed, the wardling rivuict, the 
sliding stream, the whispering breeze, the ‘glance, 
the gleam, the flash, the dickering flame, the dash- 
ing wave, the gushing spring, the Aowding blast, 
the rattling storm, the fattering shower, the erim/ 
earth, the mouldering tower, the twanging bow- 
string, the clanging arms, the clanking chains, the 
twinkling stars, the ¢@inkling chords, the trickling 
Crops, the twittering swallow, the cawing rcok, the 
screeching owl; and a thousand ether words and 
epithets wonderfully snited to the sense they imply. 

Among the select passages of poetry which we 
shall insert by-way of illustration, the reader will 
find instances of all the different tropes and figures, 
Which the best authors have adopted in the variety 
oi their poetical works, as well as of the apostro- 
phe, abrupt transition, repetition, and prosopopeia. 

In the meantime it will be necessary still farther 
to analize those principles, which constitute the 
essence of poctical merit; to display these delight- 
ful parterres, that teem with the fairest flowers of 
imagination, and distinguish between the gaudy 
ofispring of a cold insipid fancy, and the glowing 
progeny, diffusing sweets, produced and invigo- 
rated by the sun of Genius. 

[To be Continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE POKT FOLIO, 
FROM THE SHOP OF 
MESS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 

The delighted readers of that merry poem, The 
New Bath Guide, by Mr. Anstey, will readily re- 
member his facetious lines upon a celebrated cook, 
by the name of Gill, who kept a famous eating- 
house at Bath, and whose shop was an exceilent 
tounge for the epicures and jovial crew of that wo- 
tering place. 





Come take my sage of ancient use, 
Says learned Doctor Hill, 

But what’s the sage without the goose? 
Replies my mascex Gill. 


In the easy stile of these verses, a London wit 
has attempted an application to one of those nos- 
trum venders, who compound “ old cakes of roses,”’ 
or “ bitter cologuintida,” for the good of mankind, 
As the junior partner of the house ef Colon and 
Spondee is no poet himself, though highly relish- 
ing the rhymes of others, he thinks himself justi- 
fied in borrowing from a London bank, and puying 
a small tribute to the learned Dr. Cooley of Con- 
necticut, the renowned inventor of certain fills, 
which can cure Connecticut of,every thing, but 
her loyalty, good sense, and wit. 


He, who would wish, by medicine’s aid, 
‘Lo cure 2 train of ills, 

And would not have bis cure delay’d, 
Must purchase Cocley’s pills. 


For when disease’s poignant smart, 
The breast with anguish fills, 

Each patient's sere afflicted heart 
Is cas’d by Cocley’s pills. 


I, in my govts’ pervading pain, 
Whi-.h o1t’, like lightning, kills, 
Sought help from dilions Lee in vain, 

And fled to Cooley’s pills. - 


I, who for sharp, devouring rheum, 
Daank doctor’s draughts by gills, 

But ne'er could ease or strength resumé, 
Gain’d both from Cooley’s pills. 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


I, who the bagniv’s torments bore, 
Whose bare remembrance thrills, 

On luckless love reflect no more, 
Reliev’d by Cooley’s pills. 


My lov’d companions near and dear, 
Who long paid doctor’s bills, 

Had low been laid, on funeral bier, 
But for fam'd Cooley’s pills. 


The plaintive and affected style of Charlotte 
Smith has been ridiculed, both in Great Britain 
and Americas Criticism has frowned upon the 
verbose grief of this sobbing poctess, and wit has 
laughed at “the dejected haviour of her visage,” 
and the “ trappings and suits” of her wee. The fol- 
lowing are harmless jokes at the expense of a few 
of her minor poems. We emphasize the word tew, 
for the majority of this lady’s compositions are en- 
utled to much praise, both for their matter and 
style. 


Pensive at eve on the hard world I mus’d, 
And my peor heart was sad; so at the moon 
I gazed—and sigh’d—and sigh’d—for ah how soon 
Eve darkens into night. Mine eye perus’d 
With fearful vacancy the danipy grass, 
Which wept and glitter’d in ‘the paly ray; 
And I did pause me on my lonely way, 
And mus’d me onthose wretched ones, who pass 
O’er the black heath of sorrow. But, alas! 
Most of myse/f I thought! when it befel; 
That the sooth spirit of the breezy wood 
Breath’d in mine ear—* All this is very sweet,” 
But much of one thing is for nothing good, 
Ah! my poor heéart’s inexplicable sweil. 


TO SIMPLICITY. 


Oh I do love thee, meek simplicity! 
For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 
Goes to my heart, and sooths each small distress, 
Distress though sinall yet haply great to me. 
’Tis true, on Lady Fortune’s gentlest pad 
IT amble on; yet though I know not why 
So sad Iam! but should a friend and I 
Grow cool and miff, oh! 1am very sad' 
And then with sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreary bosom’s mystic woes I pall; 
Now of my false friend plaining plaintively, 
Now raving at mankind in general ; 
But whether sad or fic rce, "tis simple all, 
All very simple meek simplicity! 


ON A RUINED HOUSE IN A ROMANTIC COUNTRY. 


And this reft house is that the which he built, 
Lamented Jack! and here his malt he pil’d 
Cautious in‘vam. These rats that squeak so wild, 
Squeak not unconscious of their father’s guilt. 

I)id he not see her, gleansing through the glade, 
Belike ’twas she the maiden ail forlorn, 
What though she milk no cow with crumpled horny 
Yet aye she haunts the dale where erst she stray’d: 
And aye beside her stalks her amorous knight, 
Still on his thighs their wonted brogues are worn, 
And through those brogues, still tatter’d and betorn, 
His hindward charms gleam an unearthly white, 
As wken through broken clouds at nights’ high noon, 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the full orb’d harvest 

moon. 

=——_ 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


L¥rom the works of a well known wit, we derive the 
following banter upon the most hackneyed species of 
composition. } 

In looking over some English pastorals, a few 
days ago, 1 perused at least fifty lean flocks, and 
reckoned up a hundred left handed ravens, besides 

lasted oaks, withering meadows, and weeping 
eiues. Indeed, most of the occasional pastorals 

we have, are built upon one and the same plan. A 

shepherd asks his fellow, why he is so pale ;'if his 

favourite sheep hath strayed; if his pipe be broken, 
or Phyllis unkind? He answers, none of these mis- 
fortunes have befalien him, but one much greater, 
for Damon is dead. This immediately causes the 
other to make complaints and call upon the lofty 


pines and silver streams to join in the lamentation. 


While he goes on, his friends interrupts him, and 


| tells him that Damon lives, aad shows him a track 











of light in the skies to confirm it; 
him to chesnuts.and cheese. 


turned with these imaginations when we we 
in the country, that she. lost her rest by listenin to 
nightingales. She kept a pair of turtle doves cog; 
in her chamber, and had a tame lamb 
after her up and down the house. 


busily employed in drying a quantity of te 
that had been used for breakfast, and of which he 
had collected several pounds, 1 inquired what he 
meant to do with them. He replied to mix them 
with tea and sell them. 
said I, in which you cheat your own countrymen 
No, replied he, my own countrymen are too Wise 
to be so easily cheated, but yours are stupid enough 
to let us serve you such tricks: and indeed, conti. 
nued he with the greatest sang froid imaginabl 
any thing you get from us, is quite good enough 
for you. Affecting to be angry with him, he saiq 
he meant the second sort of Englishmen, which tea 
distinction the Chinese give to the -4mericans,* 


I know a young lady, whose head wag g, . 
Te last 


? running 


oe 


The following curious paragraph is from Bar 


row’s Travels in China. 


Having, one day, observed my Chinese Servant 


& leaves 


And is that the Wa 


The following ~pocm by Sir Joun Svextiye, 


contains many beauties, occasionally contrasted 
wita those blemishes, which were the fault of the 
age rather than the poct. 


LOVE’S REPRESENTATION. 


I.eaning her head upon my breast, 
There, on love’s bed, she lay to rest; 
My panting heart rock’d her to sleep, 
My. heedful eyes the watch did keep. 
Then love by me being harbour’d there, 
Chose hope to be his harbinger. 
Desire, his rival, kept the door; 

For this of him 1 begg’d no more, 

But that, our mistress t’ entertain, 
Some pretty fancy he would frame 

And represent it in a dream, 

Of which myself should give the theme. 
Then first these thoughts I bid him show, 
Which only he and I did know, 
Array’d in duty and respect, 

And not in fangies, that reflect; 

Then those of value next present, 
Apprev’d by all the world’s consent; 
But, to distinguish mine asunder, 
Aparell’d they must be in wonder. 

Such a device then I would have, 

As service, not reward, should crave, 
Attir’d in spotless innocence, 

Not self respect, nor no pretence ; 

Then such a faith I would have shewn, 
As heretofore was never known, 
Cloth’d with a constant clear intent, 
Professing always as it meant. 

And if love no such garments have, 
My mind a wardrobe is so brave, 

That there sufficient he may see 

To clothe impossibility. 

Then beamy fetters he shall find, 

By Admiration subt*ly twin’d, 

That will keep fast the wantonest thought, 
That e’er imagination wrought: 

There he shall find of joy a chain, 
Fram’d by despair of her disdain, 

So curiously that it can tie 

The smallest hopes that thoughts now spie. 
There arts, as glorious as the sun, 

Are by her veneration spun, 

In one ef which I would have brought 
A pure unspotless abstract thought, 
Considering her, as she is gocd, 

Not.in her frame of flesh and bleod. 
These atoms, then, all in her sight, 

1 bade him join, that so he might 
. Discern between true love’s creation, 

And that love’s fsrm, that’s now in fashion 

Love, granting unto my request, 
Began to labour in my breast; 


ae 





* In the Canton jargon, second chop Englishm” 
and even this distinction, the Americans, I underst?# 
have neatly forfeited in the minds of the Chinese. 
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But, with the motion he did make, 

I; heav’d so high, that she did wake, 
Blush’d at the favour she had done, 
Then smil’d, and then away did rum 


o_o 


THE DEXTEROUS EVASION. 


the Doctor was just on the very last stair, 


Tow’rds th : 
Escap’d by the opposite door: 
while the youth had just time to lay hold of a book, 
And in it (assumIngaa sanctified logk) 
He began most iaténsely to pore. 


when the Doctor behefd him, ‘cried he overjoy'd, 
To see you, deamRichard, so wisely employ’d, 
Your afrectionate father much. pleases: 
wBut what were»you reading? Your Blackstone?” 
« Why no, sit, ~ 
Twas only beguiling an hour or so, sir;” 
« But with what ?”—" Why some Fugitive Pieces.” 
Fashion was form’d, whenthe world began, 
And Adam, I’m told, wag,a very smart man, 
As for Eve I shall say Nothing more or less, 
But that ladies of fashion now copy her dress. 
Yet. barring all pother of this, that, or t’other, 
We all bow to fashion in turn. 


The fashion next.came to go hunting poor brutes, 

And Nimrod invented the fashion of boots ; 

For he was a buck, though he had mot a wife, 

Aud never saw Bondstreet, perhaps, in his life. 
Yet &e. 


The barons of old Wore comicakclothes, 
And their shoes were turn’d up, like a critical nose, » 
Your Henries and Edwards were famous for dress; 
But ale and beef stakes were the fashion with Bess. 
Yet &c. Ce 
. 


Inthe days of King Charles you distinguish’d a prig, 


| By the length of his cane, and the breadth ofjhis wig. 


mn. 


ghmens 





Cromwell’s hat an umbrella, and his head it was round, 

And his hair hung like candles sixteen to the pound. 
Yet &c. “tee 

The tories wore'wigs, in the reigniof Queen Ann, 

Now wigs suit the female, as well as the man 

For crops but in corn-fields you'd formerly meet, 

Now there’s few in the fields but enough an the streets. 
Yet &c. " 


However the fashions are subject to chafige, | 
One fashion exists, if it didn’t *twere strange# 
'Twas always the fashion each Englishman knows, 
To be true to his king, and to humble his foes. 

Yet &c. 


Now/fashien’s arrived at a wonderful height, 
For what’s dorish at noon, is quite stylish, ax night, 
So they bore ye with style, an they style ye a bore, 
And, perhaps, you may me, if I sing any more. 
Yet barring all pother of this, that, or t’other, 
We all bow to fashien in turn. 


IMPROMPTU. 
Howe’er a paradox it reads, 
> lis true in every part, 
I’ve seen a female fair, whose deeds 
Are void of any art; 


Who ne'er coquets it with her eyes, 
» As practic’d by her sex; 
Or lends an ear, where scandal flies, 
To whisper it and vex: 


And yet has grace and charms to please, 
With youth in fullest bloom— 

Were she not S/ind, by fate’s decrees, 
As well as deaf and dumd. 


see 


THE SALISBURY CHANTER. 


In Salsbury cathedral, fam’d, 

A wight belonging to the choir, 
The congregation oft’ would tire, 
With lings, as if of leather fram’d; 

For, being proud 
Of singing loud, 
He set at nought all modulation; 
And, though the delicate of ear, 
His braying taleat struck with fear, 
He felt, at least, «elf appsesotion. 


e room of his son, when of damsels a pair, 


é 


4 * And catypreserves. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


Up to the London stage he goes, 
His-vocal service to propose ; 
And by the manager was heard, 
Who thus observ’: upon*my word, 
I would advise you to go home, 
And never quit the sacred dome: 
The L—d is merciful and kind, 
No better Master you can find, 
In pity, You'll be heard, the while you pray, 
But quit the Church—and you'll be damn’d next day. 


CArEw, has succeeded wonderfully in a Jittle 
poem, addressed to his mistress. 


RED AND WHITE ROSES. 


Read in these roses the sad story, 
Of.my hard fate, and your own glory: 
In the white you may discover, 

The paleness of a fainting lover; 

In the red the flames still feeding, 

On my heart with fresh wou bleeding. 
The white will tell you howl Yanguish, 
And the red express my anguish? 


The white my innocence displaying, 

‘The red my marty Periyar’ 4 
The frowns, that on Your brow resided, 

Have those roses thus divided; 


Oh! let your smiles but cléar the weathery’ 
And then they both shall grow together, 


The following Parody first appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine for theyear 1776. 


Happy the boy whose withgand care 
A little bread and butter serves; 
Content at meals to drink sniail beer 


“© Whose tops, whose marblesigive him pleasure, 

W hose balls:afford hit’ greagdelizht, 
W hose, pennies shine a mighty treasure 

To charm his sight. 

ae 

Blest, who can every morning find 
Some idle lads, with whom to play, 
When in the fields he hath a mind 

From school to stray. 


No ferule fears nefbirch most dire, 

But plays all day and sleeps all night, - 

Some other boy his cash will hire a 

: His task to write. 

Thus let me live, and thus enjoy, 

Until to manhood I arrive, 

And thus, like me, sure every boy 
we To live will strive.» ~ 
£. joM. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Imlac,” like his namesake in Rasselas, is both 
a philosopher and a poct. His verse is vigorous, 
and his theory well supported. By diligence and 
perseverance, aided by such talents a we know he 
is endowed with, he will soon acquire a facility in 
that style of blank verse, which he has so judiciously 
adopted. 


S.G.” in his compliment to Beauty and Merit, 
has blended the delicate flattery of a courtier, with 
the poct’s grace. ‘This genileman is @ favourite 
with the Editor, because we respect his frincifiles, 


| and relish his poetry. 


The original Essays from Goldsmith, which, for 
some time, we have been studious to preserve in 
the Port Folio, not only exhibit supertor specimens 
of his fascinating style, but contain a body of judi- 
cious criticisms, which, duly considered, will be 
of material service to every American writer. 


“ Dactyl and Comma” are very successful in their 
literary partnership. We have received several 
patterns from their “ shop,” and such is our faith 


in the mechanism of their loom, and such our | 
opinion of the texture and lustre of its fabrics, that, | 
to covtinus the mercantile metaphor, we shall al | 








feconstancy, 
Cheerfully 
Shall be proud to co 


‘} should blemish. 
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ways be glad to deal with them, and will always 
prefer their English sfJs, to the flimzy “funy of 
a French weaver. 


*“ Master Slender” is not so simple as his Shak- 
sperean name imports. He has “ matter in his 
head,” and can exclaim, “ O sweet Anne Page,”’ 
with more.emphasis than his predecessor. If he will 
cry mum, we will engage that the Muse will be al- 
ways ready with her dudget. 


“ Agitation,’ a Poem will appear next week, in 
the front of our poetical department; the imagin i- 
tion of the author is ardent, excursive, and bold. 
Like Shakspeare’s Harry Piercy “he apprehends 
a world of figures,” and if the philosophy of his 
theory be false, the poetry in which, it Is conveyed 


o 
* 


is certaiwly pleasing. e 


“ Loprnus” has favoured us again with his com 
respondence. His poetry has much merit. In par- 
ticular, we were highly gratified by a spirited trans- 
lation of that celebrated Ode in Horacr, where 
the Roman poet, with the eye ahd Penius.of a 
painter, delineates an admirable portrait of aficient 
integrity, and inflexibility., ae will 

ty with the translator’s wishes, and 
at, even in the humblest 
Rit . upon classical pages, Whos¢, beauties will be 
still ‘adored, when, more ‘pres 
Uofisare utterly forgotten)" 
ag ~ ae ae. > 


y comp 


d a > lies . we “s \ oh Se i 
«Pp. L.”who sometime sinee,favoured us with 
an admirable satire, ‘in the guize of a»coronationy 


ode, is particularly t 
We regret. that. 

























few errors We pograph 
fair a publication, Sutin, co 
mity to an established rule, as-wellli@s forr 
stdte, we never publish a list of errata » In 
ing of dailyor ekifiourniles aa 


intrude, from. the apidity aid hurry, wit 
siich papers are coleibsed ind_ publishes 
than one set of optics, and assidious Habits 
lant inspéction and patiéfieé. and accuracy: 
suffering are all instifficient to gual agair 
graphical blunders. Of these som 
and some are trivial. Phe rst’are sufficient 
spicuous, without being elaborately indicat 
reader; and the second will general 
public: eye, unless i€ irected .to 4 
Besides it is a foolish and/fruitless prag 
Editor to bé an habitwal apologist, wy 4 ways CO! 
fessing sins, and crying for mercy», He makes 
writer ridiculous, and the inan contet*ptible. 
had’better swear lustily, that his page is sacred" 
spotless, than be continually begging good na 
friends to have pity on its pollutions — iT 
nothing of What is due to himself, and has: to_ac- 
guire the first lessons of dignity, who ‘standing’ 
the avenue of public opgpide. appears’ 
degraded shape of'a latky of literatu 
low, and in.a bondman’s key, with bat 
whispering humblenegs.” The Editor i 
capable of this sort’of servility. 








Thereis.a whim- 
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single senténce in this disgraceful ididit. ty 


a me 






pering and canting style much inv A me. % 
but God forbid that he should ever 3 r eat 


The scientific author ef “ TI alV icw 


of Medicine,” continues to treat his su ‘yt 
very elegant manner. There is nothing h h or 


dry in his narrative of the revolutions in the healing ing 


art. j rs a 


The young gentleman, who'has favoured us With 


a series of elegant essays on topicsof polite litera- 


ture, is invited very cordially to préceed in a career, 
which he has so successfully begun. We assign a 
conspicuous place to his first speculation, and have 
no hesitation in declaring, that the first fruits of 
his literary labour are not less henorable to himself 
than salu‘ary to others. / 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOL10. 


C’EST LA. 


BY MR. SAMUEL SLENDER. 
the gardens of Bellevue, I found a Bouquet 


Of flow’rs so beauteous and rare, 


Should you gather at once all the fragrance of May, 


Such a Bouquet you could not find there- 


I besought them, and teas’d them, and gave them 


no rest, 
To give only his bunch for my share; 


_I wanted the Bouquet to wear in my breast, 


But was told that it must not go there. 


Displeas’d with an answer so harsh and unkind, 


I’rom one who was reckon’d so fair, 


i Icft my sweet Bouquet, neglected, behind ; 


If you go you may still find it there. 


In the parterres and hot-house of one, who had at 


Ant htefor:another—at length in_his hall : 
heereers behold it was Paks er. ; 
; é, d - ¢ ead 
Would you know my receipt? we I sks you} . 
3 To wake ‘Bouquets with mitié.to comp pe 8 
or ake honour; and virtue, and Le tage th, 


The flew'rs, which are curious and Tare, 


Unilp en — eRe may findsit ee . “fe 


» N¥iiuh such Bouguets:as teas yotr ‘ean never bé 


ra t 


em, . Gey. 'd, es 
Thong her'd by Winter severe}; ) : 
Fron are i and their beauties 





that ‘their fragrance. is there. 


> r a 
wa pa b . 
ee é ae ian hs 
ae *, he 
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ae 


ee 


“ee ¢ ada WAS AMPLE AND CLEAR.’ 


es [By thesame.] 


“Tt was. 2 it was clear—ow that soft smiling day, 


© The wing of Zephyrus fi 


“The leaf trembled not in the breeze; 
not o'er the bay, 


““ts'bosom was hush’d, and thesships bore away, 


iv te 3 
th “a ‘ ue 


oe 






sis breath, ‘to the seas. 
tt 


Bs. 


©On ib Gapitor s brow'then sublimely I stood, 


High station’d—aloft in the air; 


~@’er the far distant hills and the far distant, flood, 


z 


er rivets of crystal, and margins of mud, 
tl proper was apsple and clear. 


; tev the proud spires, the ehttrches which grac’d 


Andwith sorrow, the turf-sodded mound, 


. “The fields of ‘the farmer“tin order well plac’d— 


“- Beheld 


ee 


ns 4! 





anse of the far distant waste, 
the blue azure, beyond. 


Aiid Mow 


My eye. A ‘d at large o’er ithe lawns dress’d in 


green, 


“To oat outithe abode of my: fair ; 
“For Belle 


continued a blank in the scene, 
Ba “the prospect was ‘ample and clear. 


. 
_ FOR THE POR FOLIO. 


tl remain’d undistinguish’d, unseen, 


+2 


- 


ore ADDRESS TO VIRTUE. 


» Coie Virtue; nymph of heav’nly birth, 
opMy wandering steps thro’ life attend, 
Be:my support.and joy on earth, 
I ask no other friend. 


‘For all the Lies, which man enjoys, 
Seraphic virtue, Springs from thee, 

Fame, wealth, and grandeur are but toys, 
Toys not desired by me. 


) 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


The glories of the world will fade, 
And grandeur in the dust decay, 
And wrap’d in time's oblivious shade, 

Must honours pass away. 


The prince who-fills th’ imperial throne, 
Whose thighty mandate all obey, 

The conqu’ring pow’r of death must own, 
And sink to kindred ‘clay. 


What will our dying fame avail, 
At that dread hour when life shall pease? 
Can wealth and pow’r o'er death Prevent, 
Or give eternal peace! 


Ah no! ’tis thou alone canst cheer 

Our minds, whensheav’n demands our breath, 
Camst hope inspire, dispel our fear, : 

And triumph over death. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ey 
THE PENSIVE SIGH. TO CHARLOTTE. 


Go; gentle zephyr, to Charlotte bear 
The pensive sigh Z breathe to you in vaih; 

In whispers soft my constant flame declare, 
And peapamy soulin lovers pathetic strain. 


fell her, the flow’ry lawn no more delights, 

No ionger pow the feather'd warblers please ; 
The lovely walk, the silver, Moon invites, 

“But she’s away, and fragrance flies the breeze. 


Though nature iff hé® gayest robe be dress’d 
And cheerfulismiles her placid face illime, 


‘Stileannot these delight the troubled breast, 


Which Chazlotte’s absence Clothes with double 
gloom. ie _ . 
Each moment keeps her lovely fortii in view, 
On which fond memory, delights to dwell ; 
And fancy’s whims, with pléasing. care, pursue 
Those charms which qature neha cah excel. 


The polish’d cheek on which the damask blows, 
“The coral lips, whence rich perfume exhaley 
The lovely neck that rivals Etna’s snows, » 
My yielding heart with sure success assajl, 


# 


“Avsyren note from ev’ry accent bri ks, 


‘And liquid lustre sparkles in her cyes; 
Each look, each motion some new wonder wakes, 
Which soon succeeded by new beauties, thes. 
ve 
But why. thus call to recollection’s eye, ™ 
The grace and symmetry of every part? 
Why thus delight new beauties to descry, 
When each one brings a dagger to my heart? 


When tender breasts, by mutual love inspir’d, 
With fond affection fan the genial flame ; 
"Tis then the soul delights to be retir’d, 
Nor seeks to swell the pompous list of famee 


Ambitious cares no more disturb my mind, 
My books neglected lie in heaps apart, 
My only wish that Charlotte should be kind, 
And s»!e ambition but to win her heart. 


Then gentle zephyr, haste! to Charlotte fly, 
On nimble pinions, waft the plaintive strain ; 
On her fair bosom place the pensive sigh, 
And freighted with her sighs return again. 
HEADLEY. 


——w 


FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
THE CONVENT. 
AN IRREGULAR ODE. 
STROPHE, 
Hail sacred mansion ! hail thy cloister’d shade, 


»Where heav'nward musing, dwells the holy maid! 


Bright burns, the spirit of her scaring sigh, 
And brighit’s her humble, yet majestic eye 


- 


“| 


a 
- BS hs) 


Long has the chast’ned wish sweetimaid! }.. 
taught to spurn, raed a, 
Whate’er of. rapture gilds the distant scene, 
For nobler*joys than these thy wishes burt, 
And breathe to purer love the sigh unseen | 
Contented thou, when twilight wraps the vale, 
And faintly breathes noon’s last expiring gale, 
‘Neath the lone yew's funereal shade 
Where sleeps somie lov'd lamented maid, 
Mute, o'er the shadowy turf; the shrouded bier, 
To pour hope’s trembling sigh im memory’s moun 
ful ear. 
Hark! from yon time-mouldering tow’r, 
‘The bell proclaims the vesper-/hour— F) 
* As along the Gothie aisle, 
Stéaling sweet and clear the while, aot, 
Many asister’s choral ‘lay; ~~ 3 
Breathes adieu to paring day— — | 
Thine ’tis to lift the beaming eyg;, “ 
And thine to wake,the mingled oe 
Soft, with the song thy panting breath 
And melt in sadness, or in Praise-ascend!” 


5 


x, 


2, 
“,  ANTISTROPHE. 


Alas how oft’ does ypercenary ze 

Give to thy wall8.Jone pile ! some blushing maid, 
No more of hope to dream; of Jove to feel; \ 

Unseen to langtish, and unseen to fadet 
Ofe have thy echoes listen’d to her woe} 

Since first thou saw st her torn from Henny 

arms ; 

Oft’ o’er devotion steals th’ unbidden glow, 

And oft’ the midnight visio sps her charms. 
Well may the anthem swell thé’ péal of praise, 


MYill aisles grow vocak with repeated lays jy 


And superstition bid her ritual flow, 
And earth with heav’n cohspires to soften woe 
Well may the friendly lamp’s long gleam invite, 
he wretch that weary gropes the neighb’ring 
«night, 
1 the kind greeting of a sister’s ese 
Uhe hély blessing. and the holy tear.— 
Yes, gather all the anguish mortals know,* 
And beekap oft’ the devious step of woe: 
Phen sa y—‘ thus fares the world,-and dost thou 
grieve, 
WMistaken girl, that wretched world to leave ; 
{fo snatch from woes like these a sweet and long 
reprieve ? 
Ah vain’s the art that would seclusion gild, 
With transports ravish’d from the world she fears; 
Paints life’s best joys intemperate and wild, 
Or dips the peucil only in its tears. 
Vain too the melting vesper’s holy dream, 
The strain that trances, and the thought that 
glows ; 
Vain the lone taper’s melancholy gleam, 
The cloister’s moonlight, or the cell’s repose 
Still to the worlds he bends in ev’ry pray’r, 
Sull for the world she sighs—for Henry’s there. 
LopiINus. 





* I would not be thought willing to ascribe to im 
proper motives, this conduct, in many Convents scat 
tered through the Alps. That of St. Bernard, which 
is at length rising from the ruins of Gallic innovation, 
in common with many others of the same description, 
has rescued by its humane artifices, many a traveller 
from the horrors of a benighted ceath, 
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